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ABSTRACT 



The Higher Education Act (HEA) was enacted during the 1960s 
to help needy college students attend institutions of higher learning via 
federal grants and loans. Since then, amendments to HEA have established and 
supported various college and university- focused programs. Teacher education 
initiatives were placed in Title V of the HEA. A coalition of education 
organizations suggested replacing Title V with a new three-part program, and 
the U.S. Department of Education advanced a two-part initiative. Eventually, 
the Senate and House developed and passed a final bill using components from 
several teacher education legislative proposals. The HEA includes a new Title 
II authorizing programs to recruit and prepare teachers and gather data on 
the U.S.’s teacher education system. Title II's purpose is to recruit 
teachers in areas with shortages of qualified personnel, prepare teachers in 
content and teaching methods, and gather data on state and college or 
university policies and procedures regarding teacher quality. Title II funds 
three related programs: partnerships, state initiatives, and teacher 
recruitment. This monograph explains the three programs, then discusses 
authorization level for the programs,* data reporting by states and 
institutions of higher education receiving HEA funds; and preparation for 
Title II implementation (Title II awards, constructing a systemic framework, 
and data reporting) . (SM) 
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Teacher Quality Enhancement Grants for States and Partnerships: 

HE A, Title II 

by Penelope M. Earley 



Introduction 

The Higher Education Act (HEA) was first en- 
acted during the 1960s as a vehicle to help 
needy college students attend institutions of 
higher learning through a system of federal 
grants and loans. Since the 1960s, amend- 
ments to HEA established and supported a 
range of other college and university-focused 
programs. Teacher education initiatives were 
placed in Title V of the Act. In recent years, 
Title V became the home for many very small 
programs that rarely were funded and that were 
only indirectly connected to the preparation 
of educators. 

As the 105th Congress considered what kinds 
of programs it would include in the 1 997- 1 998 
Higher Education Amendments, lawmakers de- 
cided that Title V should be streamlined and 
that unfunded programs would no longer be 
kept on the books. With that clean slate ap- 
proach in mind, the Congress began to develop 
amendments to the Higher Education Act that 
would result in its reauthorization for another 
five years. Although most congressional at- 
tention was directed to the student financial 
aid components found in HEA, Title IV, there 
was an unusual amount of interest in how the 
federal government might leverage changes in 
teacher education. 

Interest in ways to revise HEA, Title V was 
not limited to the Congress. Many education 
organizations as well as the U.S. Department 
of Education felt that concern about teacher 
education as expressed by the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and America’s Future and 
others dictated a new federal investment in 
educator recruitment and preparation. Mov- 
ing on parallel but independent tracks, a coa- 
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lition of education organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and members of the Con- 
gress developed recommendations for new 
federal programs to enhance teaching. In addi- 
tion, a number of think tanks, such as the Pro- 
gressive Policy Institute and the Heritage Foun- 
dation called for Congress to address what they 
termed shortcomings in teacher preparation. 

The higher education association coalition, 
formed under the aegis of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and led by AACTE, suggested 
that Title V be replaced with a new three-part 
program that would fund P-16 partnerships; 
make awards to state education agencies; and 
support minority teacher recruitment. The 
U.S. Department of Education advanced a two- 
part initiative that would give grants to “light- 
house” colleges or universities and would pro- 
mote minority teacher recruitment. A num- 
ber of Representatives and Senators introduced 
teacher education bills, including S. 1201 and 
H.R. 2698 (Frist/McCarthy) which was en- 
dorsed by the higher education coalition. How- 
ever, several legislative measures created anxi- 
ety among teacher educators and higher edu- 
cation administrators. One such bill would 
have refashioned Title V into a program di- 
rected only to supporting alternative certifi- 
cation programs created and operated in lieu 
of education schools, colleges or departments. 
Another proposal, that never became a free- 
standing piece of legislation, would have linked 
an institution’s eligibility for HEA, Title IV 
student financial aid to the pass rate of students 
on the state’s teacher licensure examination. 

Using components from the various teacher 
education legislative proposals, the Senate and 
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House education committees constructed sepa- 
rate bills that ultimately were passed by their 
respective bodies. Because the House and Sen- 
ate teacher education provisions were signifi- 
cantly different, a final bill was developed by a 
conference committee and passed by both 
chambers in late September. On October 7 the 
Higher Education Act was signed into law by 
President Clinton. This law includes a new Title 
II authorizing programs to recruit and prepare 
teachers and to gather data on the teacher edu- 
cation system in the United States. A summary 
of provisions in the new Title II follows. 

Title II: Purpose 

Title II’s purpose is to recruit persons to teach 
in areas with shortages of qualified personnel; 
to prepare them in both content (teaching field) 
and how to teach; and to gather data on state 
and college or university policies and proce- 
dures related to teacher quality. 

Title II: Structure 

Three related programs are funded through Title 
II: partnerships, state initiatives, and teacher 
recruitment. Forty-five percent of appropri- 
ated funds are to be awarded to IHE/K-12 part- 
nerships; 45 percent of funds are to be awarded 
to states; and 10 percent are to be used for 
teacher recruitment, with only states or part- 
nerships that qualify for other Title 13 awards 
eligible to apply for these funds. Partnerships 
and states will apply through a Department of 
Education issued Request for Proposal (RFP) 
and all proposals will be peer reviewed. Both 
states and partnerships must provide in-kind or 
matching funds and must keep administrative 
costs below two percent. Partnership grants 
are for five years and state grants for three. 
They are one-time awards. 

Title II: Partnership Grants 
An eligible partnership must include a partner 
institution of higher education (IHE), a school 
or unit of arts and sciences, and a high need 
local education agency (LEA). A governor, 



state education agency (SEA), state board, other 
IHEs, charter schools, private K-12 schools, a 
non-profit organization, or a business may be 
part of the partnership, but priority will be given 
to partnerships that involve businesses. No part- 
ner may receive more than 50 percent of the 
federal funds. There is a matching requirement 
of 25 percent and 35 percent for the first two 
grant years, and 50 percent for the last three. 

A “partner institution” is described in the law 
as one that is approved to prepare teachers and 
is able to demonstrate one of the following: 
(1) 80 percent of students planning to teach pass 
subject matter licensure examinations; (2) the 
state considers it a high performing institution; 
or (3) it requires future teachers to engage in 
intensive clinical experiences and graduate with 
an academic or arts and sciences major. 

Partnerships must use funds for three purposes, 
but may use funds for other activities as well. 
The three required objectives are: (1) Imple- 
menting changes within education schools, col- 
leges, or programs to hold them accountable 
for preparing teachers well-versed in their 
teaching field and with strong teaching skills. 
Such revisions should be based on reliable re- 
search. (2) Providing sustained and high qual- 
ity preservice clinical experience, including 
teacher mentoring. And, (3) creating opportu- 
nities for enhanced and ongoing professional 
development for teachers (this includes both 
subject matter and teaching skills). 

Partnerships may use funds to: (a) prepare 
teachers to work with diverse student popula- 
tions; (b) disseminate information on effective 
practices by the partnership or in the state; (c) 
establish leadership programs for administra- 
tors; and (d) teacher recruitment activities sup- 
ported elsewhere in Title H. 

Partnership grants will be evaluated on the ba- 
sis of whether student achievement in partner- 
ship LE As has increased; evidence that individu- 
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als are remaining in teaching careers; enhanced 
teaching candidate performance on the state’s 
licensure examinations; an increased percent- 
age of teachers prepared in the subject matter 
they will teach and how to teach it; and more 
teachers trained in technology. 

Title II: State Grants 
The governor or the agency responsible for 
teacher licensure and teacher education pro- 
gram approval may apply for a state grant. The 
application must demonstrate that the gover- 
nor and appropriate state agencies have been 
consulted in the development of the proposal 
and priority will be given to states that are 
implementing initiatives to improve academic 
content and teaching skills of prospective edu- 
cators or are attempting to reduce the shortage 
of highly qualified teachers in high-poverty 
urban and rural areas. There is a 50 percent 
match for the federal funds. 

States are to use Title II funds to ensure that 
current and future teachers possess necessary 
teaching skills and content knowledge. Spe- 
cifically they may: (1) support ways to hold 
IHEs accountable for preparing teachers who 
know subject matter and how to teach it; (2) 
change licensure requirements; (3) create al- 
ternative routes to teaching through arts and 
sciences colleges or through non-profit orga- 
nizations; (4) establish or expand current al- 
ternative routes; (5) create performance pay 
incentives for teachers and establish ways to 
remove incompetent or unqualified teachers; 
(6) end social promotion; or (7) engage in 
teacher recruitment activities supported else- 
where in Title II. 

Each year state grants will be evaluated on the 
basis of elevated student achievement; the ex- 
tent to which standards to enter teaching have 
been raised; changes in licensure requirements; 
enhanced candidate performance on teacher li- 
censure examinations; an increase in the per- 
centage of secondary school classes taught by 
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teachers with expertise in their teaching field 
(evidenced by an academic major or other mea- 
sures); an increase in the percentage of elemen- 
tary school classes taught by teachers with arts 
and sciences majors or who demonstrate aca- 
demic competence by other measures; a reduc- 
tion in teacher shortages; more professional 
development for teachers; or evidence that 
more teachers are prepared to integrate tech- 
nology into classrooms. 

Title II: Teacher Recruitment 
States and partnerships that are eligible to re- 
ceive funds through Title II may also apply for 
teacher recruitment grants. Applications are 
made to the Secretary of Education. 

Teacher recruitment funds may be used for: (1) 
scholarships; (2) support services; (3) follow- 
up services during the students’ first three years 
of teaching; and (4) working with LEAs to re- 
cruit such teachers. Scholarships are to be re- 
paid by teaching in a high-need LEA with spe- 
cifics of the teaching service requirements to 
be determined by the Secretary of Education. 

Title II: Authorization 
The law provides for an authorization level of 
$300,000,000 for the three programs in Title 
H. For fiscal year 1999, the Congress has ap- 
propriated $75,000,000 to be allocated among 
the three Title II programs as follows: 45 per- 
cent for state grants, 45 percent for partner- 
ships, and 10 percent for teacher recruitment. 
All awards will be made through an RFP pro- 
cess administered by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion. 

Title II: State and Institutional 

Data Reporting 

All states and IHEs that directly or indirectly 
receive any funds through the Higher Education 
Act must provide the Secretary of Education with 
data on teacher preparation standards and pro- 
cedures. This data reporting is mandatory and 
will be phased in over two years. Within nine 
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months the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics must develop key definitions and a uni- 
form reporting method for data required in 
HEA, Title H This is to be done in consulta- 
tion with IHEs and states. Within 18 months 
IHEs must (1) Provide the state with informa- 
tion on pass rates of their students for each 
required licensure assessment. This applies 
only to students taking the examination within 
three years of completing the program. If 10 
or fewer students take any one examination in 
a given year, the data may be averaged over three 
years. Moreover, the Secretary of Education 
is required to ensure that reporting methods 
for these data protect the privacy of individu- 
als. Institutions have the additional responsi- 
bility of making their licensure examination 
pass rate data public and reporting how these 
rates compare with averages for all teacher 
preparation programs in the state. (2) IHEs 
must report the number of students in the 
teacher preparation program and the faculty to 
student ratio and average number of hours of 
supervised practice teaching required. (3) In- 
stitutions must indicate if they are approved or 
accredited by the state or if they have been des- 
ignated as low performing by the state. IHEs 
may be fined up to $25,000 for not reporting 
the above data. 

Within two years each state must report to the 
Secretary of Education a description of (1) its 
licensure requirements; (2) standards used for 
licensure; (3) extent .to which K- 12 standards 
and teacher licensure requirements are aligned; 
(4) the percentage of teaching candidates who 
passed each required teaching examination; (5) 
the pass rate scores disaggregated by educa- 
tion school, college, or program; (6) the num- 
ber of licensure waivers granted each year, dis- 
aggregated by low- and high-poverty schools; 
(7) the alternate routes to teaching and the per- 
centage of teachers licensed through such 
routes; (8) the criteria used by the state to 
evaluate or approve education schools, col- 
leges, or programs; and (9) other test score data. 



An interim report, including preliminary data 
on numbers (1), (5), and (6) above, must be 
sent to the Department of Education within six 
months of the Higher Education Act’s enact- 
ment. For this initial report, states are only re- 
quired to submit the data that are readily avail- 
able to them and to IHEs. 

Within two years and six months of the enact- 
ment of the Higher Education Act, the Secre- 
tary of Education is to publish a report card on 
teacher qualifications in the United States. 
Data then will be collected annually so that the 
Secretary may make a yearly report to the Con- 
gress. 

Other 

Any LEA that benefits from activities funded 
through Title II must provide information re- 
garding qualifications of a student’s teacher to 
his or her parents upon request. 

States must have in place within two years a 
process to identify and assist low-performing 
education schools, colleges, or programs. If a 
teacher education unit ultimately loses pro- 
gram approval or state funding for its teacher 
preparation program due to poor performance, 
it won’t be eligible to receive federal profes- 
sional development funds and students in its 
program won’t be eligible for federal student 
aid. 

Preparing for Title H Implem ett tation 
Title II Awards 

The Secretary of Education will design and is- 
sue RFPs for the programs funded through Title 
II. Department officials speculate that they will 
issue RFPs in February or March of 1999 and 
make awards the following July or August. In- 
formation on the status of possible Title II 
awards will be placed on AACTE’s web site 
(www.aacte.org) and published in the 
organization’s newsletter, Briefs . 

Constructing a Systemic Framework 

Language in an earlier version of Title II in- 
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eluded a provision to encourage states and part- 
nerships to submit joint applications. Although 
this proviso did not make it into the final law, it 
does reflect the intent of the Congress that part- 
nerships and states should be encouraged to ap- 
proach teacher education revisions in a coor- 
dinated maimer. Institutions that plan to com- 
pete for partnership awards are advised to con- 
sider how their partnership will reflect and 
complement state efforts. 

Title II clearly describes the required members 
of the partnerships: an institution that prepares 
teachers, an arts and sciences school, and a 
high-need LEA. For purposes of this Act, the 
Congress defines an arts and sciences school 
as “the unit within an EHE that offers one or 
more academic majors in disciplines or con- 
tent areas corresponding to the subject matter 
areas in which teachers provide instruction.” 
Thus, a partnership could include both educa- 
tion and arts and sciences units from the same 
institution. Multi-institution partnerships also 
would be allowed as long as both education and 
arts and sciences components are represented. 
The local education agency involved in the part- 
nership must have a high percentage of fami- 
lies with incomes below the poverty line, a high 
percentage of secondary-level teachers provid- 
ing instruction outside of their content area, and 
a high teacher turn-over rate. 

States receiving awards through Title II have a 
range of purposes for which the funds can be 
used. It is expected that whichever of the al- 
lowable uses of funds they select, it will result 
in increased student performance, revisions in 
teacher licensure requirements to raise stan- 
dards, and more teachers prepared to teach in 
core academic subjects. It would be prudent 
for teacher educators in states that apply for 
and receive Title II funds to be involved, as ap- 
propriate, in the state’s standards revision ac- 
tivities. 

Data Reporting 

Even if there were no Title II partnership, state, 
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or recruitment awards, the Higher Education 
Act would have included a requirement that 
data on teacher preparation requirements and 
procedures be submitted to the Secretary of 
Education. To some degree this reflects skep- 
ticism in the Congress about the quality of 
teacher education in the United States, but pos- 
sibly to a greater extent it illustrates lawmak- 
ers’ confusion about where the accountability 
for ensuring good teaching resides. Although 
states have the greater reporting burden, in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers also must com- 
pile and submit data. An interesting wrinkle 
in the law requires IHEs to submit their re- 
quired data to the state to be included in the 
state’s report to the Secretary of Education. 

The data reporting requirement may have posi- 
tive and negative consequences. States must 
report the number of certification waivers 
they grant each year and disaggregate the in- 
formation by low and high-income school dis- 
tricts. This may provide useful information 
to teacher educators and others regarding the 
actual supply and demand profile for teachers 
in the state. States also are charged with re- 
porting pass rate data, by institution, on teach- 
ing candidates licensure examination scores. 
IHEs are expected to send the information to 
the appropriate state agency (not defined in 
law), however it is probable that states have 
these data through another source: students 
self-reported institutional affiliation when 
they fill out licensure examination forms. It 
is reasonable to expect that through student 
reporting error or other factors, data from test- 
ing companies on institutional pass rates and 
the institution’s data may differ. Institutions 
are encouraged to work with the state agency 
that will collect these data to ensure that IHEs 
have an opportunity to verify it before it is 
forwarded to the Secretary of Education. 

Title II con tains two requirements that the Con- 
gress considers “consumer protection” pro- 
visions. Any LEA involved in a partnership 
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that receives Title II funds must make informa- 
tion regarding the subject matter qualifications 
of a student’s teacher available to his or her par- 
ents upon request. The LEA must have provi- 
sions in place to notify parents that this infor- 
mation is available. Data that institutions com- 
pile on the percentage of their students that pass 
initial licensure examinations must be made 
public. This information is to be made widely 
available to potential students as well as to 
school districts that may hire teachers prepared 
by the institution. 

As part of the Omnibus Consolidated and Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations bill for Fis- 
cal Year 1999, the Congress allocated $1.2 bil- 
lion for class size reduction. These funds are 
to be allocated directly to local education agen- 
cies (LEA) to be used primarily to recruit, hire, 
and prepare teachers through traditional or al- 
ternative routes. Up to 15 percent of an LEA’s 
award may be used for teacher testing or for 
educator professional development. Institu- 
tions engaged in partnerships with schools in 
low-income districts that apply for grants un- 
der HEA, Title II may want to investigate ways 
in which the partnership may access and use 
class size reduction funds as well. 

The text of HEA, Title II can be found on 

AACTE’s State Policy web site at: 

www. edpolicy . org/nat.iss/ secure/leg/b3 .htm. 
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